THE GOLDEN MIDDLE AGE
are ample evidence. But intellectual curiosity breaks its heart
in vain where there is not a sufficiency of fundamental know-
ledge to be had, and one part of the legacy of the twelfth
century to the general civilizing process of human history lay
in the vast increase of the raw materials of scholarship which
it made available for the first time for centuries. In noo it
was quite possible for a very learned man to have mastered
the sum total of intellectual knowledge then available. By
1200 such a dream was already almost as wildly absurd as it
would be to-day. The century begins with the bare outline
of the Seven Liberal Arts, built on fragments of Aristotle and
hardly more than memories of Plato. It ends with Roman
and Canon Law rediscovered and firmly established. During
its course the new Aristotle is brought to Western Europe and
becomes the current coinage of the schools. The new Euclid
is discovered, and also the Greek achievements in many
branches of the physical sciences. Ptolemy comes back to his
own: Hermann of Dalmatia translates his Planisphere and
dedicates it, with a fine sense of what is fitting, to Thierry of
Chartres, "the soul of Plato reincarnate." The ample and
formidable Arabic philosophy, built on Averrhoes' commen-
taries on the full Aristotle, crosses the Pyrenees. The Arabic
language becomes articulate far beyond the domains of the
Prophet, and Peter the Venerable, most lovable of all abbots,
travels in Spain and commissions a Latin translation of the
Koran. And these discoveries are devoured greedily by the
eager questing spirit of Western Europe, purged and re-shaped
in its own crucibles, combined with the old civilizing materials
and fundamental knowledge which were all its own, and
emerge as a new philosophy and a new science. These new
coals which fed the burning fiery furnace of twelfth-century
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